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About that time, strong pressure was brought to bear upon Lord
Northbrook by the ministry at home to do away with the impost.
"Lord Northbrook stoutly refused to yield to this pressure. Though
himself a strong free trader, he argued with unanswerable force
that the duty was levied not for protection, but for revenue purposes,
that its abolition would involve the imposition of other taxation in a
form very distasteful to the Indian people, and that it was politically
most unwise to have the appearance of sacrificing the interests of
India to those of Manchester. He won the day." But the cotton
manufacturers of Lancashire continued to be bitterly opposed to
the duty as affording protection to the industry in India, and as
hampering the development of their trade, in consequence. Their
continuous agitation resulted in the passing in 1877 of a resolution
by the House of Commons, which stated that "the duties now levied
upon cotton manufactures imported into India, being protective in
their nature, are contrary to sound commercial policy, and ought to
be repealed without delay so soon as the financial condition of India
will permit." The first step was taken the following year, when
Sir John Strachey outlined the policy of Government, and followed
it up by a remission of the duties on various articles, including the
coarser descriptions of manufactured cotton goods. The next year a
further inroad was made upon the Indian Treasury, and all cotton
goods except those manufactured from finer counts of 30s and
upwards, were freed from the impost against which Lancashire had
so long been clamouring.
As mentioned above, this step was taken by Lord Lytton in
opposition to the majority of his Council, whom not all the sophis-
tries about Free Trade could win over to his side. This was done
under a power reserved by law to the Governor-General to act on
his own opinion albne, "whenever the safety, tranquillity or interests
of the British possessions in India may in his judgment be essentially
affected." Lord Lytton's use of the prerogative on such an occasion
was critici2ed in Parliament by Sir George Campbell, who charac-
terized it as an evasion of constitutional restraints, and a dangerous
advance in the direction of personal Government. It aroused bitter
opposition in India, all the more bitter, because of the feeling which
was general that the interests of India had been sacrificed without